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MORAL TALES. "T therden in reply, the faint bloom on her cheek kin-||that thing has occasioned with a glass of yom 
dled to a crimson glow. Her coarse and ill-condi-' | Madeira F 

= tioned garb was but little calculated to display her) witherden ordered luncheon, which havi ing been 
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THE IVORY EOX. 
tt loveliness to advantage ; yet the dark cotton pina- | despate hed, Sir Walwyn Devereux commenced his 
“ Frve-anp-TWENTY shillings, sir, you shall have | fore, which in awkward embarrassment she twisted | relation 
it for five-and-twenty.”’—‘‘ No, I don’t want it; itis. round her arm, escaping from its negligent fasten-|  ,, You may probably remember that I was born a 
! a uv a ~ > ‘ he as | rf 


too dear,” replied Witherden, as he turned off the ing, disclosed a finely-moulded shoulder of alabaster 
: o.oo ker’ . " " - ys . , younger son, and destined to make my own fortune 
step of a pawnbroker’s shop in street, where he whiteness, and all the rising graces of a youthful in one of the leamed professions. With this desigt 
had been cheapening a chess-board, at the moment) form; for Lucy Gray had only just completed her ° 6” 
that a young girl, hastily passing him, entered it.) fifteent! I entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, and kept se 
; ve d it. | ‘ same: 
y 5 yP 6 a so veral terms there. In my frequent excursions thenee 
The transient glimpse that Witherden caught of the | Witherden expressed a desire to possess the box ; e ae 3 
wate” ; : to my fathér’s seat in Leicestershire, I was accus 
extraordinary beauty of her features riveted him to! and, having inquired of Lucy her name and place seit te, tines dh den tem tae is Geel, a eee 
° . slo al ¢ ) 1 Toad, nen 
the spot; and, affecting to occupy his attention on} of abode, he put a sovereign into her hand, and, leav- Rosina of * awn, Wheee @ remarkably be cutife) 
the motley exhibition in the window, he resolved to} ing the shop, returned to his chambers in Lincoln’s- : : ; ere ‘ : 
Q ; : : girl officiated in the capacity of bar-maid. I not 
wait until the accomplishment of her errand should) Inn; where, having laid it upon the mantlepiece, _ ; oy ie ee r 
afford him an opportunity of a second view, and more the multi city of professional pursuits soon dissi-| SRY SOOREAS 6S SOR, SH SVEN RENT aes DS 
" : ~ 4 sng eS ee ee the bloom of eighteen rising to my recollection—she 
leisure observation to correct or confirm the impres-) pated all recollection of his unprofitable purchase, | , : 
: Bah De yaaa a ‘ stipes be Spa ; was one of the most deliciously lovely beings I ever 
sion of extreme admiration already created. ‘‘ Ha! and its fair vender. ‘‘ Now do be quiet for ten mi- 
ys . : : ae 4 beheld. I made love to her, but she repulsed me 
my old acquaintance come again!’’ exclaimed the’ nutes, just while I finish sketching out this sche-) 
; Aa “ : ys with unaffected modesty. However, not easily 
shopman, as a poor woman untied the old silk hand-) dule,’”’ cried Witherden, to his intimate friend and : 
k : : *% - a ae daunted, I took every opportunity of renewing my 
erchief in which her husband’s best hat was care-! client, Sir Walwyn Devereux, “ and amuse your- aiatieaiattiadan aed ameieiend ell hatihin dhaeanie 
> . ° . . “ otest ’ ane « ses, , ne y¥ chance ‘ 
fully enveloped. ‘‘ Well, what price shall we set self with the tables of interest, prices of stocks, and 8a. that she ath about to be united = » person it 
upon his head to-day? Four shillings? No, han almanack ’s a good fellow.” ele ee Se See 
: ¢ hink it has c y tt ai Bs : stag 8 the im nack, there’s a goc llow ; her own station of life, the very thought of such ex- 
Sian dine he soar > mr ntl “ Upon my honour I cannot but admire your taste | siteq beauty in vulgar arms w as insupportable, and 
it is getting something the worse for Sunday’s wear.) jn conc ry ineralogy,”’ exclaime » Ba- |: ’ sc. Page “eas roues 
D ‘ é . coke tl all day ab ’ hi in conchology and mineralogy, exclaimed the Ba in all the impetuosity of nineteen, I married he: 
on't stand gossipping there ay about nothing. ronet, presently infringing the prohibition imposed myself! exacting from her, at the time, a solem: 
Here, a shaw! and muff—Mary Brown. In heaven’s on his loquacity ; ‘ six little shells, and four bits of oath never t - ea the Pe ret of our cae 
name, who took in all this lumbering music here ?”’ : ee wets tea aE Ss = 
oe . g agi Derbyshire spar; why they would positively form a without my concurrence. I soon afterwards quitted 
I did, sir, “twas the old Frenchman brought it.”| museum for a virtuoso. And, let me see, a segar, the university, and came to London to prosecute & 
*« What, has he been here again? well, never mind. and a toothpick-case, and—where did you get this ...4 f fn =e } a k 2 a 4 o + Y 
° > ° ? s “< ) -¢ “h, taking a . rt u 
already you see ; haven’t you got nothing else? Here, strain of raillery to atone of concern and real interest. seenalie: at natentiietensiie Ghat the narrowness 
Mary Brown, my deax, here’s your shawl, eighteen “Oh! that, that’s my beauty-box,” replied Wi of ae socunieny supplies sa ily eurtaile “- = cen 
“a y a Oh os Oe r ¢ . a : H 4 4 . “ ) om 
shillings and souspense. —* I've only got three- therden, looking half round ; “ I bought it of a little forts and gratific ati ms we lived in the enjoyment 
pence, you won’t mind the other penny now, I'll girl the other day—but I'll tell you by-and-by;” and o¢ | ae Pate 
, : ses 4 of perfect love and harmony. Our difficulties, on 
bring it next time I come, I always use this house.”) he was about to resume his writing, when he was F y 
7 “ee eg Be: 
‘ Won't do, my good soul—pence make, pounls— interrupted by a loud exclamation from Sir Walwyn 
I'll put it by, you can have it when you call again.”) —« My own box! the very same! where did you iit ealieias: Sidhe temeteies tm eieniaiamian tn tile 
“ Lord, Mrs. Cummins, is that yout I thought 7 get it? what do you say? a little girl—quick ! tell rother, whose heir 1 became in expectancy to the 
knew v “es ‘ . aad oe app title and large landed estates of our family. I now 
new your voice. Come, make haste, there’s a good me instantly, whose little girl ” - : z , 
fell : aa eee : he took a beautiful cottage in Hampshire, and carried 
ellow, and give us the cash.”—“I say, mind and) « Faith. that’s more than I can tell you,” answered = 
take care of your duplicate this time ; wasn’t it you ath, that's more than i can tell you, answered my wife down thither ; as my father and mother were 
d a it dow 900 se Wem oot y the other; “ but for heaven ssake, Devereux, what § accustomed to pass a considerable portion of the 
ropped it down an area? Well, you'll go over, 4 tter? I never saw you so agitated in my hfe.” 
to the Three Cups know, and I'll be ne matier® 5 RSVEr saw You 60 aguared y ‘le. year in London; and, though it might have been 
ree Cups, you know, an e there : 
presently.” i ms - - ay me —_ heh gh _— je ee that my frequent and protracted visits 
, a : | this box—how long have you had it! itherden | southward involved a powerful attraction, the ni 
** Now, my little maid,” addressing the fair ob- then ci st ion ls ae the little hist € hi ; : pe ag “thee 
: “Soar ee ito. aE en circumstantially related the little history of his ture of that attraction was never even remotely sur 
= of W itherden’s meer, ‘what's for you? purchase, which Sir Walwyn heard, without listen- | mised. More than three years elapsed, during which 
at 3 . . np Fee nL on pen ae 9 ing to ; the words vibrated on his ear without reach- | my friends were frequently wont to rally me on my 
a a s Yee 7 yoni as much as I could, mother ing his understanding ; his eyes were riveted on the | very sober demeanour and general want of gallan 
“sag _— io mes pF ge pos, but I don’t box that he held in his hand, but his spirit was away try, and jocularly to insist on choosing a wife for me 
snow—you se s y ‘ ; . . 7 ie 
a oe te ve thnga hide a - rr e. and the | with the past; till, starting from his dream as Wi- I contrived, however, to elude their more serious 
€ : ) 
ry y . ashioned, besides it 1s too | therden ceased speaking, he cried, ‘‘ Ay? what was ‘arguments by a joke, and to keep at bay any ap 





this point, however, were removed in less than a 
year after our marriage by the death of my eldea 


! t , 
of = a bod ees ge and ah good for her name? where did you say she lived? proximation to impertinent curiosity, by occasional 
no alse : ) 7 2 ’ . - . . - 
i s > dag star tome r ‘ 4 x 4 a > | *‘ ] cannot recollect, for the life of me—she did | ly sheltering myself in an exterior of haughty re 
ca « « »? ’ 
g c a for Nt, i you luke | tell me, too ; but I did not pay much attention at the |serve. But it was neither the importunities of friends 


Witherden, whose patience had become exhaust-'! time, and have entirely forgotten both the name of hor parental authority, but the strength of ny own 
ed just at this juncture, re-entered the shop, and ' the street, and the number; but come, Walwyn, we | passions, that assailed, with fatal force, my conjugal 
having overheard the tender for the box, made it a’ are old friends, there should be no reserv ations be-|/constancy and faith. It was my fate, good or evil 
pretext to take it up and examine it. ‘“ W hy, this |tween us; what is it all about? | shall I say, to meet at the house of an intimate friend 
is quite a curiosity,” said he, at the same time re-| “ Did you ever hear that [have been twice mar- lof my father’s with the lovely and accomplished 
garding its owner with looks of unqualified admira-| ried, Witherden?” asked his friend abruptly.— || Miss Sellon. In mind, manners, disposition, and 
tion. Her round dimpled cheek and pouting lip} Well, and suppose you have?” “ Ay, but twice cowdly she was a perfect divinity—timid, gentle 
would have given a Hebe cast to her countenance, jat once; there may be two ladies Devereux living land retiring, altogether the reverse of Charlotte ; 
but that her large blue eye, whose soft lustre could! at this moment for aught I know. Make fast the || who frequently exhibited a capriciousness of will, 
scarcely be called brightness, had an expression of | outer door, and I'll tell you the whole of the matter; | and turbulence of temper, that I found difficult to 
deep tenderness in it that amounted almost to me-! perhaps your legal knowledge may assist me ; but | control or pacify ; and which, had we been destined 
lancholy ; and as she lifted up her timid gaze to Wi-! first let me quench the nervous fever the sight of to reside perpetually under the same roof, must in 
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evitably have led to a permanent separation. Not’ lessness and coldness, that to my self-accusing spirit | were put to the test. She came; I prepared to re 

that I seek to palliate and excuse my own injustice | appeared as though she felt a persuasion that I was ceive her without embarrassment, and with open 
at her expense ; it was a dastardly act at best—(pour) only purchasing by my generosity a title to do her) arms; but she repulsed my overtures of affection 
out another glass, Charles)—but wherever I went,) injustice, and foresaw, in my uncalled-for kindness! with suspicious and indignant contempt. Uneasy 
every circle that I entered, I heard of the charms) and attention, a prelude to desertion and wrong. I) at my prolonged absence, and silence, she had come 
and virtues of Miss Sellon ; until, in short, I became soon afterwards left Southampton, and hastened ‘to London expressly for the purpose of tracing the 
deeply enamoured of lier. Isn’t there a proverb that! down to Bath, where I had the flattering gratifica-| motives of my conduct; and by some means or other 
says, a woman's first love is the strongest, and a} tion of meeting my peerless love in renovated heaith, | had acquired the intelligence of my second mar- 
man’s second? But every one loved Louisa Sellon;! with a mantling cheek, and an eye that beamed at riage! A tremendous scene ensued. Each alter 

the sentiment of admiration was unanimous in her my approach. I now declared myself in form, and nately raved, and wept, and menaced, and entreated, 
favour. Well do I remember one evening at a su-| Was every where envied as the accepted lover of and expostulatec, and complained. At length I was 
perb entertainment given by my father, I was her) the beautiful and fascinating Louisa Sellon. Her ROLES fo —— double the orb « her 
ovely image excluded every painful or un-| present yearly income, with the additional provi 


partner in the dance. She was looking even un- || pure and } ; . ; 
s con-| sion that it should again be increased on my acces 


usually lovely; and, fascinated by the winning | worthy idea, and while in her presence I wa 
naivete of her manner, and the graceful elegance of scious only of the perfection of happiness. Do not || ston to the haronetcy. I was compelled also to al 
her deportment, I was betrayed into a passionate | conclude, however, that I was wholly free from in-|| low her the unsestricted charge of the children, the 
expression of my feelings, paying her the most une-| (uietude, misgivings, and remorse. Nearly four, — of their education, ond disposal of their proper 
quivocal and devoted homage. She accepted my | Y¢4?s had passed before I could summon courage to) ty and —— This was the more painful, since 
attentions with an appearance of complacency,| ask Louisa - en he wedding-day. I was barred Raeen, as Gough & punishment of wf mockery 
amounting almost to pleasure ; till, after two or three | make occasional fleeting visits to my wife, and once | had refused to bless my second union with any sur 
subsequent interviews, I felt she was daily becom-|/ W48 actually on the point of confessing all my tur-) viving offspring: her signature to a matrimonial 
ing so more and more “ dangerously dear” to me, |) pitude to Miss Sellon, throwing myself on her mer-/ treaty of amnesty was hot, however, to be purchased 
that I determined to burst from her soft enthralment ; || °Y> and entreating her to cancel our engagement by any lighter sacrifice. I attempted to imprint a 
and, without saying adieu, abruptiy quitted the me-| Without betraying my secret: but love, and a kind | farewell kiss upon her hand, but to the last she 
tropolis in the meridian of its season, and hurried|| 0! false shame, prevailed over my better resolves. spurned me, and never have I seen nor heard from 
down to my domestic retreat at Southampton. Rut! The day was named, and we were married private- | her from that day to this. Circumstances, however 
the transition of scene from bustle to tranquillity, | !y, at Dover, whence, in a few days, we crossed jhave induced me to believe that she has consoled 
brought with it no serenity of mind. Charlotte,|| over to France. herself with another husband ; she was not a likely 


whose ungracious manner was but little ealculated|! ‘« Now don’t frown so, Charles; remember I was| Wma» to remain long in a state of widowhood.” 
to soothe a ruffled breast, seemed to my now more | distractedly in love. You may imagine that lady|| “ But the box,” said Witherden, “ what has that 
refined senses, vulgar, illiterate, and unfeminine. | Louisa Devereux, fifteen years ago, was a woman ito do with your story ?” 

Indeed, it was her extraordinary perverseness and| charming enough to bewilder and betray sounder| 





! “* Why that very same box—I could swear to it 
ill-humour on this occasion that in no inconsiderable | heads, and sterner hearts than mine. Previously to || for there are the initials of her name engraven on 
degree decided my future conduct. After I had||my bidding adieu to Charlotte (a final adieu as 1) the inside of the lid—containing a superb gold watch 
been at Southampton nearly a month, I received an| mentally regarded it,) I informed her that I was! and chain, I made a present to her in the second 
affectionate letter from my mother, mentioning, | about to proceed on a continental tour ; and to pre- | year of our marriage: and now, for heaven’s sake, 
amongst other matter, that her dear Louisa—Miss | vent, by anticipation, disappointment or complaint, tell me once more whose hands you found it in- 
Sellon was eminently her favourite—was gone to| prepared her to expect that, as my movements would! from whom did you receive it?” 
Bath for the benefit of her health; adding, that it| be uncertain, my correspondence must be irregular. | Witherden recapitulated his little adventure. 
had been more than hinted to her that her indispo-| I begged, however, that she would write as much,|  « pyen 1 said Sir Walwyn, thoughtfully, as he 
sition originated in the pangs of absence, and that| and as frequently as possible to me, directing her|| concluded, “ do you think you could find even the 
she pined in secret of a passion for me! I was all | letters to my agent in London, who would punctual- I shop again ?” : 
confusion and consternation at the discovery. What | ly forward them. Perhaps, I added, she might not|| Witherden replied in the affimnative 
was to be done? She loved me—I adored her—she | receive more than one epistle from me in return for | nied 
would marry me—yet I must by implication say Ia dozen of her own. She acquiesced in the neces- || a 
won’t have you—I could not say I can’t. Whence | sity, and we parted friends ; notwithstanding that I "S proceed, tnstanter. 
the barrier! it might be asked. There was but one—} had a storm of passion to encounter from her when The two friends repaired to the pawnbroker’s, 
that was known only to one individual—that indi-||first 1] acquainted her with my intention of leaving) and, carrying the box with them, succeeded in re 
vidual was sworn never to reveal it—and it was | England. | calling to the shopman’s recollection the incident of 
only that which interposed between me and the| “ After travelling all through France, Switzer-| its purchase by Witherden ; but he was totally un 
possession of every earthly bliss. Was it in man’s! land, and Germany, and extending our route even) able to recollect either the name or residence that 
Not in | over part of Russia, we took up our permanent abode , Lucy Gray had mentioned. Sir Walwyn placed a 


. . | 
mortal nature to forego the temptation? Gray | 
mine, come what might. I resolved to offer my//at Milan. Louisa proved in reality all that divine | sovereign in the man’s hand to quicken his atten 
tion, and left a card of Witherden’s address, wit 


hand, my fortune, my life, to my angelic Louisa! In} perfection of her sex that a lover’s most romantic 
pursuance of this mad design I returned to London, | imaginings could have pictured—all goodness, ten-) directions that, in the event of his obtaining any 
whence I despatched an epistle full of anxiety and |demess, and beauty. [lived but in her smile ; and, | tidings, the intelligence might be forwarded. This 
tenderness to Bath, announcing my intention of | while I gazed on her, forgot that I had wronged her. plan succeeded. Two days afterwards the man saw 
speedily joining its gaieties. I felt as though Thad | « Having resided abroad nearly six years, urgent Lucy in the strect, traced her to her home, and gave 
relieved my heart of a weight; and, considering) business in Leicestershire occasioned me to revisit the requisite information to Witherden, by whom it 
that I now stood committed for the final consumma-'| England; and, commending my loved Louisa—) WS as promptly imparted to Devereux. After some 
tion of the hopes I had raised, I began to deliberate || whose delicate and precarious state of health ren- deliberation, it was resolved that Witherden should 
seriously on arrangements for the future disposal of dered her unequal to the fatigue of the journey—to proceed, unaccompanied by Sir Walwyn, to the ob 
Charlotte. ithe affectionate attention of my friends at Milan, [| sure abode of Lucy Gray, in Hollen-street. It was 
‘“‘] had warned her from the beginning, that I! set out alone. late in the day before his mission was concluded 
never could nor would publicly recognise her as my |) “ On calling at Mr. Davison’s, my agent, on my and, advancing southward, he turned into a coffee 
wife until the death of my father: an event which, | arrival in London, I was told that only a few days house in the vicinity of Covent Garden, whence he 
from the unimpaired state of his constitution, seem-| previously a lady had been making inquiries about despatched a note to Sir Walwyn’s house, and, hav 
ed scarcely within the probable occurrences of the | me at his office. She was very minute and anxious ordered dinner, sat down to await the arrival of 
next twenty years. Her silent satisfaction secured in her questions, he said; appeared to be deeply in- his friend. Ww itherden had just broached his second 
on this point, my next object was to settle her pe-|\terested in my welfare ; and, on learning that I was, bottle of claret as Sir Walwyn entered, exclaiming 
cuniary provision. Charlotte had been accustomed expected in town, observed that she would call ig Every minute has seemed an hour since the re 


to draw on me as her banker in uncertain sums, as again. She had not left her name ; but conscience ,°®!Pt of your communication. I am all impatience 
—here, Charles, move the table nearer the fire— 


farther from the door, 1 mean—there—and now fo 
your recital; but first some more wine.” The or 
der promptly executed, and the waiter having re 


** Well, then, put away your parchments, and let 


her occasions might require ; but I now obtained a! thrilled conviction of her identity ; and when it was 
regular instrument to be made out, investing her! gratuitously stated that the applicant was a tall stout 
with the uncontrolled disposal of four hundred lady, with blue eyes, and a florid complexion, my 
pounds per annum, for herself and children (two! wife stood before me! I resolved, in desperation, . 
little girls) for ever. On presenting her with the however, to brave an interview with her ; and it was tired, Witherden began. 

ieed. she received and acknowledged it with a care-/ not long before my self-possession and fortitude « Well, Sir Walwyn, I have seen your wife a» 
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daughter—your beautiful, lovely daughter,” cried’ his friend to Hollen-street. The particulars of the’ 
he, emphatically. | interview it would be painful to describe ; the re- 
“ Hush! hush !”’ interrupted the guilty Baronet, sult was satisfactory The invalid was removed to 
“for mercy’s sake speak lower.—My daughter!) a more commodious dwelling, where she received 
You rack me—go on !” ‘every attention and comfort that affectionate assi- 
“ Well, having knocked at the private door of a duity could devise or pay. Notwithstanding, her 
little shop—a petty grocer’s, I believe it was—my ‘health daily declined, and in little more than six 
signal for admission was answered by a decent- weeks Witherden’s prognostic was fulfilled, and her 
looking woman, who, on my mentioning the name sufferings and wrongs were terminated by death. 


and gentlemen were decked with his colours— 
green, orange and blue. The procession lasted near 
three hours. Every window was crowded with 
well dressed ladies—all with Mr. B.’s colours—and 
at many were hung out blankets to which were affixed 
cockades. 

[Ladies! only fancy four or five hundred ladies 
harnessed to a carriage, and dragging a lottery man 
“through every part of the town.’’ The poissairdes 
of Paris and the dames des Halles would not have 


of Gray, pulled a bell that reached the second floor, | 


Sir Walwyn then no longer hesitated to confide 


and in a few minutes brought down the very person | to the ear of his indulgent wife the secret of a for-)done more, and would not have done so much.— 
that I instantly recognized as having seen at the | mer ajtachment; and, having introduced Lucy to|| The husbands of such “ ladies” are probably persons 


pawnbroker’s. I requested to be shown up stairs; her as its offspring, her mournful beauty and engag- 
when I was introduced into a clean, neatly furnished | ing modesty won for her an immediate place in lady 
room, in which sat a lady, wrapped up, apparently | Louisa’s heart. 

in an ill state of health, whom Lucy introduced to | . 7 ” ad ° ° . ° 

me as her mother. After some apologies I opened|) At Sir Walwyn’s death he left appended to his 
my business, by producing the box, and on asking | will a written record and acknowledgment of the 
to whom it had previously belonged, the elder lady | whole of his strange eventful history, especially di- 
unhesitatingly stated that it was her property, and recting that the Ivory Box might be held sacred for 
had never belonged to any other person: it had| ever as an heir-loom in his family 
been in her possession nearly twenty years. — - 

Sir Walwyn turned pale, and, sick at heart, ap-| 
plied his unsteady hand to the decanter for relief, 
while Witherden continued. 

‘“« Then, I presume, Madam, your name is Deve-| 
reux ? I soon repented of my temerity ; she uttered) 
a violent hysteric sob, and, bursting into a flood of| 





ANECDOTE AND WIT. 








BARON VON WEBER. 

Neither the manners nor the climate of the Eng- 
lish suited the baron. When he was so loudly 
called for after the first performance of Oberon, he 





| 


tears, was with much difficulty restored to compo-|/said to Mr. Charles Kemble, “Mr. Kemble, tor’ [Theodore Hook is the living Joe Miller. He 


sure. Indeed the sight of her agitation had the | why you mak de people cry so for me!” And it was 


effect of restricting my inquiries, and consequently | with great difficulty that he was induced to make 
of abridging her communication ; but thus much I | 





i} 
| 
| 


| als on whom fortune never frowns,) obtained th 


who sometimes sell their wives to the best bidder. 
|| But it is right. If women will do the work of horses 


|they should not complain if they are treated like 


horses, and sold in the market with halters round 
i their necks.”’ ‘‘ Ladies” forsooth. ] 





EPIGRAM ON A TAX GATHERER 
When Mr. Winter, (one of those lucky individu 


assessorship of taxes, he happened to go into a cof 


} fee room where the author of * Sayings and Doings’ 
|| was amusing the company with his wit 
|| W. approached him, the wit addressed his friends 
‘| with this impromptu 


As Mr 


i 
Here comes our friend Winter, Assessor of Taxes, 


He's a fortunate man, for he gets what be aves, 
He's none of your folks for your humbug and dammery, 
For tho’ Winter's bis name, bis proceedings are summary. 


|makes more good jokes than any other man in town, 


, | but then, like other great wits, and more especially 
his appearance at the side scenes; and not then, | 


| his facetious predecessor, he is obliged to father al! 


learned—that the lady before me was indeed your— || till he had frequently exclaimed, ‘“ No, no—where |! },44 puns of the day.] 


{ mean Charlotte Devereux ; that, for the last seven | is de Fawcett!” wishing him to go on and receive 
or eight years, she has been living with, she says | al] the honour of the day. If he had continued to 
married to, a young man of the name of Gray, mi compose for the London theatres he would probably 
extravagant, dissipated fellow, who, having obtained | have succeeded in chastening and ‘improving the 
per aN . her von. — it ol style of English singers. On one a ata re- 
reduced her to poverty, and deserted her, notwith-'| hearsal he said—‘‘ 1 am ver sorry you tak so moch 
standing she still sees him occasionally : that your— | troble.”’ “ Oh! not at all !’’ was the reply. ‘“‘ Yes ;” he 
that is, her, eldest daughter, eloped from home, and added, “ but I say, yes—dat is, for why you tak de 
returned at length only to die broken-hearted ; that | troble to sing so many notes dat are not in de book !” 





she has two other younger children called Gray, 
| upon recovering 4 little from his fright, put his hand 


who were maintained at the charge of herhusband’s| = «ss SIR WILLIAM CURTIS. a ik 

relations ; that Lucy Devereux, whom she will not!) Sit William Curtis and Luttrell were disputing 

allow to adopt her legitimate surname, is all her |/@8t_ week on the Catholic question; the former 
" 


comfort in the world—a paragon of virtue as well as | 
of beauty ; that it is for her sake alone that she still | 
clings to life ; though for my own part, I consider it} 


having asserted that the Catholics were Pagens, he 
proved it by demonstrating that Jupiter must have 
been a Pope since he assumed the form of a bull! 





impossible, from her weak condition, and attenuated | D Sir 
appearance, that she can exist much longer.” | Curtis that he suspected his guard of robbing him, 
Sir Walwyn was considerably affected at the re- || @nd asked what he should do? ‘“ Prenez guarde, 
cital, and, covering his face with his hands, remain- said Sis William. 
ed silent, until a remark from Witherden recalled | a tnienenennl ad is atieie nal amie 
him to himself. After some further conversation, — — "s a ‘ . “4 —eehocdinsves Part 
in which various plans were suggested, and arrange- [thing™ in bis Ete, and ¢ = the reason why the 

; oo ee tap te ary | Wags of London accuse him of so many bad ones ; 
ees oe - 7 nee ; a lucus a non lucendo. We recollect a ludicrous 
_ Si Watwyn’s every thought and feeling were rcature of Sir Wiliam during te lao War Wi 
S . 3 . _ the United States, when the name of Commodore 
dearly-beloved Charlotte. Powerless, in poverty, Rogers was as terrible to the maritime inhabitants of 
and forsaken, she was no longer the imperious and||-, Sa 
vindictive being whose vengeance he had dreaded ; 
and Witherden was despatched early on the tollow- 
ing morning to Hollen-street, with declarations of 
penitence, and unlimited offers of protection and as- 
istance. Witherden was an efficient peace-maker, 
and returned to Sir Walwyn with assurances of re- 
gard and forgiveness on the part of his injured wife, 
and her consent to undergo the trial of again be- 
holding him. “ For which,” continued Witherden, 
** you are not a little indebted to the intercession of 
your daughter. Lucy is all impatience to receive a 
paternal embrace.” 


Paul Jones. A print stuck up in the London shops 
representing Sir William standing on the bow of 
his yacht, dressed in a blue jacket, white trousers, 
and tarred hat, with a paunch like Falstaff’s, and a 
nose like Bardolph’s, addressing a crowd of terrifi 


rural artillery, thus: ‘“‘ Brittons and Fellow-Coun- 
trymen ! lay down your arms. Be tran quil and be 
happy ; Iam none of your Rogerses 7) 





FEMALE DELICACY 
Bish, the Lottery man, was a candidate for Leo 
** Poor Lucy!” retuned Devereux, sighing; minster. When he and his agent arrived at that 
‘* she was christened to my mind, after lady Louisa, town in his chariot, they were met by an immense 
to whom I was paying my passionate devoirs at the number of voters, and a numerous party of ladies 
time.”’ The horses were taken from the carriage and the ladies 
On the following day, Sir Walwyn accompanied | drew it through every part of the town. All the ladies 


| [Sir Wim. Curtis is the fattest of Aldermen and | 


Great Britain, as had been in former years that of | 


ed peasants, armed with hoes, pitch-forks and other | 





| BURNS, THE POET. 


He was standing one day upon the quay at 
| Greenock, when a wealthy merchant, belonging to 


the town, had the misfortune to fall into the har 


lbour. He was no swimmer, and his death would 
have been inevitable, had not a sailor who happen 
ed to be passing at the time, immediately plunged 
lin, and at the risk of his own life, rescued him from 
|his dangerous situation. The Greenock merchant 


jinto his pocket and generously presented the sailor 
jwith a shilling. The crowd who were by this time 
collected, loudly protested against the contemptible 
jinsignificance of the sum; and Burns, with a smile 


, . . _ llof ineffable scorn, entreated them to restrain their 
A coach proprietor lately complained to Sir W.' 


|clamour, “‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘the gentleman is the 
best judge of the value of his own life.”’ 





MR. WOMBWELL’S ELEPHANT 
It was remarked at a dinner party, by a celebra 
ted wit, the other day, (his name is not remembered ) 
that the elephant was expected to remain here a 
long time, as he had broughia large trunk with him 


|The company laughed, as so did a lady who was 


present, though she did not exactly know why she 
laughed. However, she determined to repeat the 
witticism as soon as an opportunity offered. Next 
evening some of her friends supped with her. The 
wild beasts were talked of. “ Do you know,” said 
the lady, “the elephant is expected to stay a long 
while here, for he has brought a large portmanteau 
with him.”” To her utter astonishment, no body 
even smiled 





MR. M‘ADAM 

It is said of Mr. M‘Adam, that though he makes 
little noise in the world, few persons have kicked u 
such a dust 

[ Poor Mr. M‘Adam is a great butt with the news 
There is much quackery in his sys 
tem of road making when applied t streets in 
towns, bu «, useful in the country. However, 
let them laugh who win. He gets laughed at in the 
papers, and gets two or three thousand a year fron 
the country. ] 


paper jokers 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 





The Mlanderer. 


“ Wine loved I deeply ; dice dearly j and in women outparamonr- 
edthe Turk. False of beart, light of ear, bloudy of hand. Let not 
the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of silks betray the poor heart 
of woman Still through the bawthorn biows the cold wind—let 
him trot by.” sad 

I wave told you that it is my intentin to write just 
what I pleased. So I will. As I was rambling about 
the streets of Baltimore I met an old friend. We 
had been schoolmates. 1 remember perfectly well 
when, with both our bosoms full of hope, we wan- 
dered through the deep forests together, and talked 
of future life. Kings, princes, armies, and splendid 
things passed before our imaginations, and we both 
expressed our impatience to be launched forth into 
the world, and become candidates for glory. But 
our dispositions were different. I was always cheer- 
ful and free in sentiment. But he had been edu- 
cated in a different manner. It seems that his pre- 
ceptors believed it practicable to preserve his inno- 
cence for ever, by keeping him away from every | 
scene where guilt could possibly be. A kind of| 
unnatural alarm became the distinguishing trait in| 
his character, so that he regarded the most rational | 
and agreeable pleasures 
distrust. To avoid one extreme, his instructors led | 
him into another. It is an error, by no means un- 
common. There are a certain class of persons so 
possessed with an idea of worldly temptations, that 
they consider every promoter of cheerfulness as an 
allurement to destruction, and every enjoyment as a 
wandering from God. It is their study to repress 
every gush of feeling, and to banish the glow of the 
passions. The frolicsome dance of youth must be 
trained into the measured march of dignity and pru- 
dence ; and the exuberance of fancy cut down into 
some shape, whose artificial regularity accords with 
their tastes. They decry the refinements of music, 
and avoid the vanities of the dance. All kind of 
games are only idle and dangerous schemes which 
Satan has introduced, to steal away our time. Who- 
ever sings a good song, is hastening to ruin; and an 


H 





| thwarted in all their desires, will burst the bounds \Itheir field of ‘action, and often succeed beyond their 


of moderation and lay the whole fabric of nature in 
|ruins. 


jhopes. Impetuous, bold, and undaunted, with bril- 
ant talents and restless ambition, he started on his 


| The world is like a battle field; and the young) journey. His first object was to wind himself int 
‘soldier should be taught to meet the dangers with ||the affections of a great man. I am in too much 
courage, and the fascinations with firmness. The | haste to give particulars; but he succeeded. He 
‘careful instructer discovers to him the nature of the | became an object of sincere attachment to a gen- 
| ground, the situation of the enemy, and the chan-|/tleman of most distinguished celebrity, whose na- 
ices he has of victory or defeat. He becomes a| tural simplicity and sweetness of disposition allow 
| bold, yet skilful warrior, with manly ardour to con-|ed him easily to be deceived. That gentleman had 
| quer, or patience to endure adversity ; and he/|@ daughter. If I describe her with truth I shall not 
|presses on with fearless and gallant confidence, or) be believed, although there are many, in two o1 
|he sinks down with dignity and resignation. But three cities of the union, who have seen her, and 
\my friend had been taught none of these things, | Would support me in my praises. She was, with 
|| He had always seen the world through a painted | out exception, the most beautiful woman that I ever 
|| glass; through which every object appeared in false | Saw, nal could even have imagined. I never read 
| colours and distorted shapes. He was timid and ig-|\4 description, or saw a picture of Cleopatra, o1 
‘norant amid the symbols of war; or, to change the || Mary, of Scotland, or even Venus, which came up 
simile, he was lauched upon a sea of which he pos-| to the perfect loveliness of this lady. She possess 
|| sessed no chart ; and to escape the dangers of which, ||€d more extreme influence over the minds of men 
he had no compass or rudder. The sport of every| than would be credited. Her figure of exquisite 
lwave, driven by every surge, destined to be the grace and symmetry—but I am tired. I will de- 
| scribe her in my next number; only I pledge my 








| passive victim of the first tempest, he was tossed 


!on the fluctuating billows till the 
bore him to ruin. 
resting one. 


unresisted current 
His future story is a most inte- 


‘the highest houours, he discovered that he was al- 
|most a friendless beggar. He could scarcely real- 
‘ize the fact. That he, who had been cherished in 
luxury and affection—that he, upon whose words 
‘friends had hung with delight—whose wishes had 
been anticipated—whose hopes had been inflamed 
—around whom, a year before, had gathered syco- 
phantic flatterers who almost bowed down and wor- 


now stand alone amid cold faces, and colder hearts! 
It was a dream! it could not be! Withered leaves 
might fall off in the tempest—birds and flowers 
might fly when winter approached, but friends, and 
such friends—never! His parents were dead, his 
family were scattered, and he was alone, without 
money, and entirely destitute of the means of ob- 
taining it. He went to those who had been his 





agreeable companion is an emmissary from the devil, | 


pregnant with witcheries to kill the soul. By these 
means his ardour was dampened and the faculties 
of his mind paralyzed. He entered upon every ad-| 
venture with a tremulous timidity, and shunned eve- 
ry pleasure with scrupulous care. But this could not | 
last long. In the natural course of events truth would | 
sometimes force itself upon him. When his ad-} 
visers were gone, and his affectionate, but mistaken | 
parents slept in their graves, the boy was compelled 
to look for himself. He soon found it necessary to | 
exercise his own discretion before he performed any | 
action ; and, directly, the reason which, by a thou-| 


sand little arts and ennervating superstitions had | 


been heretofore held in thraldom, now began to| 


move. It was not long before he discovered the de-| 
ception which had been practised upon him. He} 
wondered how he had so long allowed himself to! 
be deceived. The honest indignation which boiled | 
within him at the reflection that he had so long 
been a slave, naturally inclined him to set a higher | 
value on his new-born freedom. And when he had | 
arrived at his twentieth year, with all his ripe pas-| 


sions burning within hin, and now, for the first gently in the air; the hollow thunder growls faintly | 


time, an adventurer among the fascinations around, | 
he found himself hot in the pursuit of pleasures ; 
and even disgusted with those restraints which were | 
really necessary to his happiness. I have often ob-| 
served the analogy between moral and physical na-| 
ture. As the rapid stream, when obstructed too | 
carelessly, will one day cither overflow its banks, | 
or, sweeping away the dam, rush on its course with | 
accelerated motion, so the deep current of human 
passions, if rudely impeded in their progress and| 


friends ; they did not know him. He writhed and 
groaned in agony of soul; his heart swelled with 
indignation and desire to make his fortune by some 
bold step ; but no opportunity occurred. He strug- 
‘gled in tortured anger, like a lion in a net, who 
flashes fire from his eyes, who grinds his teeth in 
impotent rage, and shakes the deep forests with his 
roar. But as even the lion will be at last exhaust- 
ed, and lie down in the repose of sullen despair, so 
Charles recovered a degree of gloomy composure 
which allowed him more time to reflect. He cer- 
tainly had genius, and was well conscious of it; be 
looked around him, and saw other young men rising 
‘by the impudence of their demeanor, and jostling 
their way, with determined perseverance, through 
the crowds that throng the avenues to fame. He 
felt the shadows of anguish and despair gradually 
rolling over his soul, till the sweet light of hope 
{broke merrily forth, and smiled returning gladness 
|upon the darkness of his imagination. So the huge 
‘tempest which has deluged the earth, and brooded 
in black vaporous masses upon the hills and plains, 
seems to exhaust itself; the lightnings only play 





in the far horizon; the heavy clouds pass off, like 
| bigotry and superstition before the rays of truth, 
jand relenting nature beams again with all the sweet- 
jness of spring. 

| Charles rose from his apathy, and determined to 
|be in action. But, alas, his virtue was gone; 


|was ready to get wealth some way or other. His 
' 


now behold him one of those daring and uprinci- 
pled adventurers who sometimes make our country 


Bred up with aspiring hopes, and| 
. ° ! 

life wi spici nourishing an ambition which reached forward to} 
of life with suspicion and |) 8 


‘shipped him in unholy adulation—that he should | 


| honour to the reader that I am describing as cor 
| rectly as I can, a real character, and not a creature 
of fancy. Tromas Quinc! 





THE REVOLUTIONIST. 


Burniug of Danbury. 
The following account of the burning of Dan 
bury, from the Middletown Gazette, will fully ex 
plain several scenes in the drama of Brier Cliff. 
| “I witnessed that scene of carnage and devas 
tation, and in my imperfect manner, will endeavour 
‘to give a brief account of some of its principal 
events. The destruction of our public magazines 
was always an object of primary importance to the 
| British. The amount of these stores accumulated 
at Danbury was considerable; and the desire of 
possessing, or rather destroying them, induced Sir 
| William Howe to detach Gov. Tryon, with a party 
of English infantry, from the main army at New 
York, to lay waste the village and fire the public 
| buildings containing the public stores. The inhab- 
|itants were apprized of the intentions of the ene- 
\my, twenty-four hours previous to their arrival ; 
jand that tine was employed in collecting the mili- 
jtia, and making the necessary arrangements for a 
jresolute defence. General Wooster, a brave and 
| distinguished officer, his head silvered in the frosts 
,of more than three score winters and summers, cast 
jaside the infirmities incident to that advanced age. 
,and with the alacrity of youth, girded on his sword, 
/mounted his horse, and placed himself at the head 
‘of a few raw, and undisciplined troops, who had 
|hastily rallied, to repel nearly quadruple their num 
| ber of valorous, but rapacious foes. 
| We were under arms the whole night preceding 
their attack, awaiting their arrival in a state of tor 
turing suspense. For true it is, that uncertainty as 
|to the result of any event which is to endanger our 
lives and property, is more dreadful than reality 
| To even an indifferent observer, the variety oi 
|feeling depicted on the countenances of us farm 





| 
| 





H ed man. 
| discribable ; but they are imprinted on my reco! 


|| lection in indelible characters. 


honour was to be pawned, if necessary ; and we! 


| 


ers, must have been an object of some interest. Al! 
were recruits—inost of us had never been in an en 
gagement, and many of us had never seen a wound 
The emotions I then experienced are in 


Early in the mom 


jing our scouts came in with the intelligence that 
|, the enemy had landed, and were on their march fo: 
he} the village. All was bustle, preparation and anxi 
ety. Our gallant Wooster rode from one end of the 
line to the other, encouraging the troops, and en 
treating us by our love of country—by every social 
and domestic tie, to stand firm to our arms, and by 
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a determined resistance to convince those “bold in-{|shuffled on as slowly « as before. To pass the night | 


truders, that we were descendants of Britons, and) | 
resolved to be free. 


bury, and immediately commenced an attack ; their 
first fire was tremendous, and threw us into great 
confusion. The whole body of the English rushed 
on with the hope of bayoneting us before we had | 
time again to form. Wooster was terribly exposed, | 
but he seemed then to bear a charmed life—bullet 
after bullet pierced his garments, but still he escap- | 
ed—we fought for a short time valiantly, nay, des- 
perately, but it was impossible to stand it; no hu- 
man courage could have withstood the whirlwind | 
of bullets, and clash of bayonets; the choicest sol- | 
diers of Hannibal would have flinched, and we | 
poor raw militia, broke and fled in every direction. 
General Wooster, finding all further attempts at 
resistance useless, and having performed all that 
could be expected from a brave and prudent com- 
mander, rode silently from the ground in the rear of 
his soldiers, until they were out of the reach of the 
enemy’s fire; when he again placed himself at our 
head, and counter-marched to the rear of the Brit- | 
ish, and made a halt ; determined, at least, to ha-| 
rass them on their return to the shipping. Our. 
ruthless foes now applied the destructive element | 
to the public stores and other conspicuous build- | 
ings. A dense, black body of smoke ascended to} 
the skies, and in a short time the town was wrapt | 
ina blaze. The groans of the wounded and dying, | 


‘mountain torrent ; 
' ° 

About eleven o’clock the enemy reached Dan-) or to seek repose on a nest of snakes, were thoughts 

which did not serve to soften the quick and heavy 


in so solitary a place; to be washed away by the 
to be crushed by falling trees, 


pulses of my heart. However, I jogged on, and 
was soon cheered by a faint ray of light which flick- 
ered through the “darkness visible.” I breathed 
again; the idea of coming off with whole bones and 
dry clothes was balm to my depressed spirits, and on 
I went anxiously keeping the happy beacon in view. 
Sometimes it would seem to expire, and hope almost 
expired withit: then again it would burst upon my 
|sight in its fullest splendour, and with its cheerful 
|flames, my hope would rekindle. 

After much trouble and danger! reached the 
goal of my hopes. By the help of frequent flashes 
of lightning, I could perceive that it was a crazy 
old fabric, whose patched front and roof showed 
how the hand of time had defeated all the care and 
industry of its owner. The windows were small, 
and for want of glass, excellent substitutes were 
used,—old hats, coats and shingles !—Through one 
pane (which had miraculously escaped the assault 
of many a hail storm) shone the solitary light which 
shad shed such a comfort on my bosom 

The neighing of my horse and a loud halloo soon 


brought a round chubby faced old Dutchman to the | 


door. I informed him of my perplexing situation, 
and received a hearty welcome. 1 was introduced | 
into the room: gloom and silence held dominion) 


aEEE —————— 
glare pervaded the chamber, and, oh horror '—a form 
stood before me covered with a shrowd streaming 
with blood! Its throat was cut from ear te ear, and 
its whole face seemed alive with worms !.I strove 
to rise from my bed and rush to the door, but some 
invisible power held me down. The spectre kept 
its rayless and sunken eyes upon me, while it mo 
tioned with its hand and bade me rise and follow 
I would rather have been excused, but a bloody 
dagger lowered above me; so, trembling at every 
joint, I arose, and as I drew near the figure it reced 
ed, breathing from its nostrils a livid flame which 
savoured of sulphur and putrefaction. 1 staggered 
on; it still beckoned :—the door was opened by un- 
seen hands, and we went through. I looked round 
to see if there was any chance of escape, When the 
phanm touttered a wild shriek, and bareing its moul- 
dering arm, clasped me within its embrace. The 
ground opened, and together we sunk into an un- 
fathomable abyss amid sulphurous flames and the 
loud yells of myriads of ghosts. I struggled—] 
shrieked—I kicked—I awoke! and found myself 
grappling with old Hans, mingling my shouts with 
those of the old beldam! It appears I had walked in 
my sieep, and fallen through a broken part of the 
floor just over Hans’ bed 


gaditary Spirit. 
We remember a person, whose ordinary occupa 
tion was of the most humble kind, but who, on the 
occasion of the brigade muster, received a request 





the shrieks of the defenceless women and children, | even to the chimney corner, and the dusty cobwebs |'to aid the quarter-master-sergeant in keeping the 


the shouts of the victorious soldiery, the crashing | 


jhung like rotten tapestry from the walls. Over a 


| colonel’ s tent clean on the day of parade. For forty 


of falling buildings, all conspired to render the )few dying embers sat an old woman, the last rem- years, we venture to say, not an ambitious thought 


scene terrific beyond description. 
coming on—the alarm spread like wildfire—the mi- 
litia were collecting from all quarters with incon- 

ceivable celerity ; agitated and pale they were, ’tis; 


ever and anon darted ghastly radiance over her 
withered countenance. ‘‘ Goody!” said mine host ; | 


Night was now |nant of mortality. Her keen black eyes were had disturbed the mind of the worthy personage ; 
watching the expiring blaze of the faggots, which | 


but no sooner was the proposition made known, 
\\than a spirit of military pride possessed the man— 
| complete military dress was out of the question—a 


true, but not the pallid hue of cowardice ; no, but||*‘the stranger asks a lodging for the night.—Stir cocked hat—the article then was not entirely ban 


with the colourless features of fixed and deadly re- 
venge. 

Meanwhile the English had accomplished their} 
object, and appeared willing to evacuate the town | 
without any further evidence of hostility; but on / 
turning an angle in the road, we opened a severe | 
and unexpected fire upon them, which broke their | 
ranks in a measure ; but, quickly rallying, they re-| 
turned our fire with great effect, and a vigorous and | 

closely contested battle ensued; in the very heat | 
of which a musket ball struck the forehead of our | 
gallant commander, sank deep into his brain, and 
his snow-white locks were red with gore ; he wav-| 
ed his sword once above his head, reeled in his | 
saddle, sank into my arms, and expired without a) 
groan. Darkness now enveloped the combatants, | 

and terminated the bloody strife. The moaning of 
-the wounded succeeded the rattling of musquetry, | 
and the British fled with precipitation, leaving ma- 
ay of their slaughtered comrades on the field of 
battle. 





THE REPOSITORY. | 





From the Ladies’ Literary Port Folio. 


A Ghost Story. 


* Out of their dark abodes 
* L have roused up the sereech-owls. Through the rents 
“ Of the gray mouldering walls they are fled out, 
‘Into the bated daylight—Hear’st thou them ? 
“ There seizes me a borror.” 


Nicut overtook me as I descended a dark ravine ;_ 
the purple clouds were wheeling into the air, and 
vivid streaks of lighting accompanied by loud peal- 
ing thunder, warned me to seek shelter from the 
approaching storm. My horse, wearied by a hard 
day’s journey over rocks and through floods, moved | 
lazily on, feeling his path, and starting at every gust) 
of wind that burried through the groaning forest. | 
In vain I spurred his flanks, he only jumped and then | 


} 


&e. &e. 


||about and prepare a bed.’”’—‘* Anan?” replied she, | 


|| without turning her eyes from the embers, “the 


wind blows keen over the bull-bat’s nest, the owl | 
has screamed thrice in mine ear, and the gray hen) 
‘has crowed !—IIl luck comes with the traveller, 
‘mark my words, Hans!”—But Hans heeded her 
\not; pointing to a stool he begged me to be seated. 
I found him quite communicative : he recounted the 
whole history of the family, and told me legend up- 
jon legend. Each glen, each nook and each tree 
‘could bear witness to some deed of horror. Head- 
less gobblins, mysterious lights, wandering spectres. 


shrill note, for ever boding evil. At length I re- 
tired to the loft assigned to my use ; and, agitated 
|by a thousand strange feelings, threw myself upon! 
a crazy bed. My thoughts naturally turned upon the 
dreadful stories which I had just heard. The room 
' I occupied perchance had been the stage of mur- 
der !—the blood ran coldly through my veins, and I 
felt as if I had a thousand daggers rankling in my 
heart. Long and heavy peales of thunder shook the 
building, and pale streaks of lighting flickered 
through the apartment.—I shut my eyes that I 


| might see nothing, and imagined all that a distrac- 
| ted brain could imagine. 


A dead silence reigned 
around, when suddenly a shrill cry of ““ Wo—wo— | 
| wo!”? accompanied by a rustling noise congealed 
my very heart’s blood. I started from my pil- 


| low and beheld two glaring eyes staring me full 


in the face !—I wiped the cold drops of sweat from | 
my brow, and seizing my boot cast it with all the 


force of indignation at the intruder’s head ; it) 


stretched its broad wings, and I saw no more of it— 
It was an ow!! 

Again I rested upon my pillow and gradually 
sunk into a worried slumber ; when I was startled | 
by a hollew groan, which seemed to come from the 
bowels of the earth. I looked round; a bright 


Now and then the old woman put in a) 


lished from society, to make room for the upstarts 


jthat now cover our heads—a cocked hat, a pair of 
‘light coloured leather breeches, (here fashion and 
|economy favoured his views, ) were obtained ; things 
promised well—a sword must be borrowed—here 
commenced the trouble—because, in order to fix 
out the officers of a higher grade, every thing that 
deserved the name of side arms had been loaned. 
From this dilemma the worthy man endeavoured 
to extricate himself by various subterfuges, and not 
a few well-shaped swords were manufactured from 
a pile of lumber—these were, however, laid ,aside, 
as totally unworthy the great reality upon which he 
|was about to enter. Within two hours of the time 
he ought to have started for the parade ground, the 
| man recollected that the clergyman possessed a weap- 
on, Which, if it did not deserve the name of a sword, 
it would be difficult to find another name for. Ap 
plication was accordingly made—the thing had some 
value with the owner, and he evaded the request— 
the petitioner became zealous—‘ What shall I do . 
isaid he; “ there is not another in the place.”’ “ Go 
|without a sword,” said the clergyman. “ Without 
’ exclaimed the astonished quarter-master 
|| sergeant’s waite pa Without a sword—a field officer 
without asword!!! The exclamation was unanswer 
able—it was effectual, the thing was brought down 
from the study where it had stuck for nearly one third 
lof a century, and the officer hastened to his prepa 
ration; he le aped into his deerskins—canopied his 
jhe ad with an ove rwhelming cocked hat ;—girt his 
sword upon his wig h, and went forth with a gait and 
an air not to be forgotten. We remember him bust 
iling at the entrance of the tent the next day ; thers 
was not a man on the field, from the Brigadie: 
downwards to himself, (there was no rank below,) 
| that displayed more of the true feelings of the time 
The pencil of West, we scorn Hogarth to so honest 
a concern, could alone do credit to the movements 


a sword!” 
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of that prince of subalterns, as he went through his THE TRAVELLER. tures the “ human face divine” into monstrosities 
business of the day; heenjoyedandniasdhort ———————_ lof ugliness, which would bave petrified the Gor 
enjoyment than fifty hirelings discharging the same | Feom La Belle Assembies. \gons. Next stands a conjuror, with all his tools ot 
duties, who might have been employed for their ac- | trade spread out before him ; and farther on a temale 
quaintance with them. PICTURE OF PARIS. | professor, who engages to perform any given opera 
Tov wonderful city! shrine of luxury, empo-| tion on your poodle. Here grins a fruit-seller, with 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, THE POET. rium of amusement, temple of pleasure, and micro- || fruit which might tempt Eve to a second perdition ; 


We are sorry to see any of the chaste and delight-'cosm of the world! how and where shall I begin | and there the “ brown marchande” with red ’ker- 
ful productions of this author, so be-rondo’d, if we thy picture!’ How describe the indescribable? A) chief round her head, scarcely redder than her sun- 
may use the term, by injudicious musical compo-, pencil dipped in the colours of the rainbow would | burnt skin, arranges her gaudy tray of all the Cir- 
sers, that on a superficial perusal of them, as set to | vainly attempt to sketch thy ever-shifting complex- | cean mysteries that restore or create beauty, rouges 
some music, they seem like errant nonsense. The /ion and mercurial humours; thy unfixable caprices, | and essences, false eyes, false teeth, false ringlets, 
following notice of two of his songs is from the and interminable contrarieties—in splendid houses |and false noses. The “ line’’ of exhibitants seems 
London Magazine ; and though rendered seemingly | and dirty lanes; in a toe-torturing pavement be-| to “ stretch out to the crack of doom ;” and the in- 
ridiculous by the airs which accompany them, the |/neath, and a hat-spoiling water-spout above; in) tervals of the interminable series are filled up with 
reader should recollect that these airs are not the | quays capacious enough for the commerce of the|every species of “ all monstrous and prodigious 
poet’s, but the musical composer’s, which may be | world, and a river not deep enough to drown a cat; | things ;” beggar-bards and beggar fortune-tellers ; 
excellent in themselves, we have never seen them, |/i2 bronzed pillars and faces of bronze; in Sunday | merry-andrews, and tragic actors as merry ; dancing 


but are improperly applied. | finery, and Saturday filth; in grim mustachios a la children, and dancing dogs; white mice, learned 

What is more calculated to excite contemptuous militaire, and gay ear-rings a la femme; in shoe- monkeys, and militant canary birds. 
merriment, than the swelling measure of ‘ Old, blacks as polished as they are polishing, and fishwo-|| It is not surprising, therefore, that Paris, consi 
Hundred,” sung to the words of that well known) men as fair as a fine lady, and as fat as a porpoise. | dered merely as a place of gaiety and recreation, 
Psalm, beginning | What a contrast does Paris offer to London!) should command the preference of strangers. All 
| Show seems to have presided in the building of the | kinds of luxuries and sensual pleasures are not only 


“ With rev’rence let the sa-a-aiuts appear, : : : ii. . . . 

“ A-a-nd bow-ow-ow before the Lord.” | one, comfort in that of the other. The houses of the | in the highest state of refinement, but easily pro 

Here the music and poetry are both standard, but | Parisians are much loftier and statelier than ours; |/curable. In Paris there are no sulphurous clouds 
the fault lies in uniting them ; and ‘tis just so with | but then “‘ every man’s house is” not “his castle ;” of smoke to hide the “ deep blue” beautiful sky, 
the following songs, which are the subject of the jand there is a tenant for every floor, nay, perhaps | oppress the lungs, and sicken the appetite ; and (im 
London Critic’s exclamations. [tr every room. We can conceive nothing grander || portant fact!) a half sovereign in Paris will go as 
in the most far-famed cities of ancient times, than! far as, or farther than, a whole sovereign in Lon 


Two Songs.—The Music by Mr. J. Barnett, the | r . “aap : pe alf ; or ths , 
Nonsense by Mr. T. Campbell. the view from the Pont de Louis Quinze; particu-|)don. In this case the half is greater than the whole, 


: ; 7 larly, when looking across the river to the Chambre ||as Cicero said of a colossal bust of his diminutive 

First Song.—If a——ny white-wing’d power | des Deputes, backed by the gorgeous dome of the |) son-in-law. With rare felicity of combination, the 
above, My joys and griefs survey, The day when | Hopital des Invalides, |physical and moral taste may be gratified at the 
thou wert born, my love, He sure—ly sure—ly | 


eet - | jsame time. The gastronome of miserly habits or 
ess'd that day, He sure—ly sure—ly bless’d that!) ., , es ‘deficient purse, finds himself attacked on his weak 
day. I gaz’d and felt upon my lips th’ unfinish’d ac- | ron ey ee ree yp thet Rome, Prodeed side ; cit te enjoyments of gourmanderie, though 
centshang. One moment’s bliss, one burning kiss, ne + athnagt tatit d ante, pomened a condensed t at the acmé of scientific refinement, may be cheap- 
to rapture chang’d each pang, each pang; One mo- assemblage of more magnificent objects than are to ly, as well as extravagantly gratified. 


ment’s bliss, one burning kiss, one moment’s bliss, | bo met with ina walk Gem the Boulscards Ballons, | 


one burning kiss, one moment’s bliss, one buming| down the Rue de la Pair, through the Place Ven-| THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
kiss, to rapture chang’d each pang. |\dome, to the Place Louis Quinze, and so on to the | 5 enseltsaiecste ota & y 
i cane? a . river, : i illeries |) : 

If o—ny white-wing’d power above, My JOYS), . a. z 3 te oe to the Thuilleries || (G We have changed our Carrier. The Mirror will be 
and griefs survey, The day when thou wert born, \* . én pants y os - ew gardens, it is true, | delivered, and the bills collected, by Mr. Joun Youna, in fu 
tay love, He surely, surely bless’d that day, He) are small, in comparison with the Kensington £ar-'\ture. Subscribers who may be neglected, will please send 
surely, surely bless’d that day And though as /dens, but then they have the superior advantage of | word to the office. Se ates i 
swift as lightning’s flash, Those tranced moments |i P&98 near at hand. . It must at the same lime be | New-York Courier.—It will be seen, by the following ar 
flew, Not all the waves of time shall wash, not all! allowed, that they are laid out in very bad taste. | ticle, that 1 have become proprictor of the * New York Cou 
, ' The trees seem as if they were arranged for a coun-| rier.’ The Menon will this day be delivered to the subseri- 

: E : 't . ‘otillion. Sac : . . || bers of the above paper, and we trust the exchange will not 
mory from my view, thy memory from my view——.,, | ry dance von oy Eac ; oh = o/s ’| be unacceptable. If any should feel disposed to withhold 
thy memory from—my view. every poplar and lime-tree shakes its head at a Te-|\ their patronage, they will please send notice to my office, 7 

Oh! Mr. *T. Campbell, what shall wash, shal} || ation, and “ half the terrace just reflects the other.’’ |! Nassau-street. GEORGE P. MORRIS 


wash this stuff, this stuff from ¢hy memory, thy me- | The bronzes are crowded upon a wall as if it were) 9 typ PATRONS OF THE NEW-YORK COURIER. 
mory, thy—thy—thy me—mo—ry! Oh! Mr. T./4 broker’s shop ; the ground is patched with dia- |) Nearly eighteen mouths have elapsed since the publication 
Campbell, Mr. Mr. Mr.—Mr.—Tommy Camp—! monds, quadrants, circles, and ovals, like a lady’s | of this paper was commenced. Its career has been brief, but 
bell! . | inlaid work-box ; and the fountains struggle in all | pleasant—popular, but unproductive. Itis customary in no- 
Song Second.—Withdraw not yet those lips and | manner of antic dribblings. The same objection, as | ¥¢*> ° this nctue, for the odlter, propeiets, publisher, 


: : as ; P , | printer, and all others who come under the distinction of us, 
fingers, whose touch to mine is rap—ture’s spell >} to bad taste, does not apply ‘ to the stately ny to set forth to the world in a valedictory announcement, the 
Life’s joy for us a moment lingers, And death'| of the Boulevards. Nothing in London is calculated | yast extent of their patronage, the great enc uragement that 
seems in the word Farewell, seems in the word. * Vie with its triple arcade, broad as Portland Place, || have crowned their labours, together with their extreme re- 
Farewell—, in the word Farewell—, in the word Shaded during a course of seven miles by lofty and j luctance in relinquishing the pursuit. J shail not endeavour 

r The hour i 7 luxuriant elms, and flanked by an unintermitted | @ disguise my sentiments by making any such avowal: the 
arewell, that bids us part and go, It y . 
| h! e ' succession of palaces, flower gardens, fountains, and || “"* ** that the Courier cannot stand alone avy longer—it 
sounds not yet, oh! nonono, The hour that bids, ‘ ogee poe, = mo UNS, ADC must either be united with another press, or it must fall. It 
us part and go, It sounds not yet, oh! no no no, theatres. Phe only bad taste discernible, 4s not mn} has, in its day, carried as stately a front as the best of them, 
he hour that bids us part ar ) 30 ; the scene, but in the dramatis persone. Indeed, the |, and pushed on with independence, steadily and without fear— 
part and go, It sounds not | F i 0 , ” 
yet, oh! no no no no no no no. | spectators themselves are a part of the spectacle, | “ But the best of ships in time must be out of ¢ umilssic n. 

. 3 lland none more so than the beaux, who, with deter-| I certainly owe the subscribers many obligations for thei: 
Time, while I gaze upon thy sweetness, flies, = 7 ; . 2 ogee ’ | liberality towards this paper—they are also somewhat indebt- 
Like a courser near the goal, To-morrow where | mined anxiety for the repose of their legs and arms, oq to me: I give them fifty-two sheets, containing the result of 
shall be his fleetness, When thou art parted from | contrive to occupy three chairs ata time. All, be- my unremitting labours for three hundred and sixty-five days, 
my soul, When thou~ art parted from my || Sides, is in restless motion ; the tension of activity) to say nothing about the enormous sums that are expended in 

’ a > s . . > , sillec ws yr 
acl. Gee beets Gall beet , flow. |l'8 kept up almost to torture; and while resolving to the publication, nor the trouble of collecting arrearages from 
soul, sha eat, our tears shall flow, | run the gauntlet of the Boulevards, and to see all that delinquents, &c.; and in return, they agree to pay me three 
our hearts shall beat, shall flow, But not to—ge— Pa b § hinks of th ay SNe to 0ee ae dollars a year, a piece, whenever it suits their convenience, 
ther, no no no, our hearts shall beat, our tears shall | is to e seen, one t inks of the speech of poor Da-' o¢ course. Thus far! have endeavoured to give value for 

| mien, when first fastened to the rack—* Ce sera une. value, and I trust my friends will permit me to withdraw with- 


flow, but not together, no no no no no no no no no! . te”? One is faitiy thumt f b f shedd t 
; ‘ > is fi iB Sane ack- LOT eto the ce yny of s di so Many tears 
os ued (eleven times.) || journee for e ne ts fairly thumbD-screw ed, poc k out conforming to e ceremony <« edding sO Many tear 


jjeted, and pressed to death by the eagerness of Pa-' 0! Tesret 4 is usual on such occasions. But this is wandering 


Young women who would not appear coquettes,and old men | Sia desire to please. A savoyard torments with 


The golden palace, temple, grave of war. 











the waves of time shall wash, shall wash thy me-| 








from the subject: the object of this notice isto state, in briei 
terms, that other business will so munch employ the time 


who would not be ridiculous, should never speak of love as of his eternal thrumming, or a friseur twists the most: which I should necessarily devote to this paper, in erder to 
a thing that in any way concerns them wiry hair into pliant corkscrews, or a grimacier tof-/\ to sustain the reputation for which it has always been dis 
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: 7 
tinguished, that | have deemed it advisable to transfer the i More Tough Stories.— What is this world coming to! We | ment as much as they please ; we have already begun to sup- 
establishment to one who has greater facilities to render it last week asserted that the Canadian snake story threw all its iply the British stage with authors, actors, and managers, 
interesting to its readers. There have been several over-| bouncing predecessors into the back ground; bet now ano The reign of theatrical puppet-shows seems to be drawing to a 
tures made to me for a purchase of the concern; but as selling ‘ther tale has been told, which bangs the snake story itself.* | conclusion in London. Oberon and Aladdin were got up last 
subscribers is a mode of trattic, not remarkably consistent with | We always knew that frost was an excellent preservative, but season atthe principal houses with great labour and cost, but 
my views of propriety, I have determined, by the counsel of | we never before heard such an instance of its wonderful vir- | they both failed to excite the same degree of attention which 
my friends and patrons, to add the subscription list to that of tues, as this new and marvellous story presents. It seems ‘other pieces of that character have heretofore done, and fell 
the NEW-YORK MIRROR, a paper of the first respecta- | that about a hundred and fifty, or two hundred years ago, & far short of paying the expenses of preparation. We are 
bility, and “the most popular periodical in the United | man had the misfortune (we mean good luck, for such it pro- not sorry to hear of this; nor would we be to see the same 
States.” By this arrangement I have consulted the wishes of | ved) to be frozen stiff and stark as an icicle, in a very uncom- | feeling prevail in this country, as it must sooner or later. 
a majority of my subscribers, and I confidently trust, that all |! fortable cave, among the glaciers of Switzerland. The cave | The rage for pageant and pantomime cannot always continue ; 
my friends will continue the same patronage towards Mr. | being situated in a very elevated and frigid region, enjoys |and when it subsides, we may hope for something better 
Morris, which they have heretofore bestowed upon the |) much the same temperature in summer as in winter, so that . 

Courier while under my direction. The Mirror will be fur-! the poor fellow never found an opportunity to thaw again until 
nished next Saturday, to those oi the present subscribers to the i a month or two ago, when some person, perhaps one of his de- | 

Courier, who are disposed to encourage the proposed arrange- | scendants, found his body in a cave buried uncer a heap of ice |last attempted, by accident. But is this |. be the last of it? 
ment. The price of the Mirror, is four dollars a year—the | (What possessed the man in the first place to crawl under), After having collected a vast crowd, and drawn from the 
Courier was but three; we do not, however, anticipate any | it?) The lifeless body being conveyed to the nearest habita- | public pocket no inconsiderable sum, without giving the 
objection to this particular ; the great quantity of matter that tion, was rubbed with alcohol, aud underwent some other | Promised entertainment, does Mr. R. intend to impose upon 
the former contains, and the elegant manner in which it is} operations, when at length the gentleman began to open and || the good natured community with a hoax’? The word may 
printed, more than balances the extra dollar required oenl shut his eyes, and scratch his head, as people generally jsound harsh, but unless he makes some further efforts to ful- 
year. Those who have paid in advance for the Courier, will || do after a long nap, and directly raised himself up, and beg- fil his engagement with the public—an engagement it may be 
be served with the Mirror, until the amounts of their subscrip-| ged for a little whiskey; beine apprehensive, as he said, of| called—he is liable to such a charge. Great numbers from 
tions are liquidated ; all others who leave no notice at the office H having taken cold while asleep. In a short time he complain- the country and even from distant towns, hearing of the pro 
in Nassau-street to the contrary, will be regularly furnished || ed of being excessively hungry, and on learning the length jected balloon ascension, came to this city on purpose to wit 
from this date, and the back numbers, if required, will be fur- | of his nap, declared himself to be on the point of starvation. | 958 It, and some of them, it is said, still remain here in ox 
nished by Mr. Morris to those who wish to preserve files from 1 Some of our wise editors gravely pronounce this circumstance pectation of a second attempt of the eronanut 

| 

| 





Balloon Ascension.--Mr. Robertson, as every body has 
|heard, was prevented from making his wrial voyage, when 





the commencement of the volume. _ JOHN TRYON. to be very remarkable, if true. So indeed, they might have | Sunmery.— When the company of Light Infantry return 
Author of Waverty.—We begin to despair of ever seeing || added, was the story of Rip Van Winkle. We agree with | e4 to Boston, they marched through the streets to the air of 
this iliustrions individual fairly identified, We but lately || them perfectly—itis very remarkable—¢ true. In that case, || « There's no place like home.”"—At Saratoga Capt. Symmes 
|it may be classed among the first, not only of marvellous, but | js Jecturing on his theory, and drinking the water betweea his 
Walter Scott, and the great novelist were incontestably one) of useful discoveries. No former one, not among all the per- paragraphs.—Gold was lately found in Vermont, Pennsylva 
and the same person; but from circumstances which have || Petual motions ever invented, has been able to prolong bu-|| .:. and North Carolina. In New-York we find nothing but 
since transpired, the subject is involved in all its former dark- | 80 life ; but from this we learn, a man may live two or three ‘paper !—Miss Jones, daughter of Commodore Jones of the 
ness, and /.e (whoever he may be) must amain be received as || Centuries, by being frozen to death. navy, has taken the black veil at the Roman Catholic Con 


the great unknown. If the letter which has appeared i H , in Georg n.— rke J , 
; _— sonaoacinaes Gar Gaines an — “pp are : - er Theatrical. —A new candidate for histrionic reputation vent — ree - n ae kett he, t rape eke the 
4 ’ S Cc a ‘ - » » “ip vite onl " - 
en transiator Of) nade his debut, last week, at the Lafayette Theatre. He sides -p- ne nv Hane art ereof here ~ a Conwee 

appeared in the character of Hassan, in the Castle Spectre. | ture of Malapar in a bookstore window near Joe Strickland’s 


the Waverly Novels, be genuine, (and we have considerable |; 
reason to take it as such,) it will place the conduct of the | This Drama by Monk Lewis, is one of the many modern fra- lin Broadway. He is represented as taking a long spring 
| 4 : . from the stepping-mill. His hat is falling off, and a lot of 


Beottish Poet a eee uatweurabte —_ of view. He has gedies in which striking incident and stage effect in some mea- 
for a long time tacitly acknowledged himself to be the anony- i ‘ t for the “ plentiful lack ” fr tive orizinalit i marble and while lead papers is tumbling from its crown.— 
mous author, without rejecting the compliments which have nana 0 a4 7: } we ° me nine ol pre pene mo | Nearly 6000 strangers have visited the Springs this summer. 
heen paid him as such, which, if they properly belong to} rst por of ne ap vated ath enele a Hse | How manv bachelors, old maids, and euch useless lumber 
— wphge eg very little to his credit. We Oe on Bechet age ‘iccentinies ilies p dace per. || Were among them, think ve? At present there are 1000 
not attempt to form an opinion of ovr own:—it would | . : : . a 5 . re, fiddling, dancing, drinking, eating, talking, laughing, 
be difficult, without the aid of prejudice or partiality, || 0" ce wetine ais Steen teen -esind-namtbe oy oe meryrna r bg Mr. Wileon ee 
to adopt the belief of eitherside; as the two parties have | || play along, ithas a ghost. With all these advantages it goes | an. hn . see al 

. ; ] P Ong | down very well, and will probably continue to be acted to jton. He has a dozen pupils; he is quite successful—so says 
\gO prov ed, beyond any kind of doubt, on the one hand that tho-end of the Sees t veneration. The first attempt of the || 4r- Buckingham, and who knows better? We shall have no 
we ve “nag hag on the other that he is not the author of || gentleman alluded . Lata successful : jun ause of }Mmore stammerers in the United States.— A wild man has been 

y y 3 arently “e Plo | = s ent) a 2 

re of ee eet poe rage ithe audience soon calmed bis embarrassment, and enabled || C@¥eht in the woods near Haverhill, He refuses to live in 


, “< ; 3 || society. —At Washington, Mr Reynolds delivered, in com 
Judgment,” of the debate excited by the ghost of Junius |; bien @ ge Grengh GER Mie part in o enemy at Gessrves the i 
: y the ¢ of Junius |) 4 ‘ : é “= _| pliance with a request from a great number of citizens, a 
vmong his disembodied brethren. | warmest approbation. There was one thing with which we I ’ 


: . } llecture on the the ’ » Es mee - se 

The more irtensely the rhosts gazed, the les || were particularly pleased. He evidently aims at speaking a < ture on oe ory Me the Earth, in the meeting-house 
: ga »th os # . . f ‘ » " y y 

{| « like a man of this world,” while on the stage, instead of fol-| of Dr. Laurie, which was filled by a most respectable and at- 


imagined that the question was settled for ever, and that Sir 








_ Could they distinguish whose t+ features were ; | i i , 
The devil himself seem’d puzzled even to gues:— | towing the ti-twm-ti mode of reading which most actors are || eutive audience. The favourable impressions made at his 
. ° e e . * al om Rte5 . se j 
rhe moment that you had pronounced bim one | aaa fond of. From the old schoo!, good Lord deliver us. Mr. |) teomer foe rer mas = a ~ tthe deren + ct 
Presto ! his face chang’d ard he was another; Duff, bating his usual faults, enacted Osmond in a very re- | OP'nion seemed to prevail as to the propriety of furnishing am 
“— varied, tt ae was hardy weil put on ||spectable style. In some scenes his manner was very im- outfit for an expedition to the unexplored polar regions of the 
varied, till don't tink bis own mother “ 7 - = s 7 : a P > B 
If that he hada mother,) would ber son , pressive, and in others equally faulty. We noted one pas- outh. This disposition manifested itself at the close of the 
| lecture, in a spirited and liberal commencement of a sub- 


sage in particular, where the actor evinced great want of dis- 
jcrimination. It ts where the supfiosed statue descends from soription m —~ of the perilous but honourable enterprise.— 
Critics have often figuratively called the creat unknown a bes pedestal, end tor . snaenent cheeks the determined villany | tome tae eb eee ant pages — ta 
magician. Ii he continues much longer to send forth his won- jof the Earl. When the figure has made its exit, Osmond, | amatued Gane tile a aie al 1 ss Dine pte " Whte — 
derful productions, at the same time involving their origin in, Rore mrad, gg « ——- elf me ~ sg es the French Journal oe is about to be produced in oe 
impenctrable mystery, there will be some danger of his being! * I'll follow it, though lightnings blast me We remember| Petersbure, Naples allt Berlin —It i . ted th: . D a 
thought a conjuror in earnest. He will then be forced to re-| well how this was pronounced by 0 certain Comend, (00 did not cut 1 is th = and that the st : aa » an 
main inceg for fear of a tar barrel. | names—we hate comparisons,) at the Park theatre. It was "ayo en pot teak se k e 7 ed is r} = ope It 
Military.—Three companies tie dada ee ’ | in that deep tone of determined and deadly resolution which “2 “ seen ottie wa oe ony ~ reper - ; a an 
i tas gaa aie J “ e ards, wate thrills to the heart, like the low growl of atiger. Mr. Duff, wt pease $e yg g e Sist ult. that 
z y> proceed to lushing, on Tuesday ) however, gave it in a note so vociferous that he seemed en- the sun reasted apples on the trees, 80 as to be fit for use !— 

morning next, in the steam-boat Linnwens, for the purpose of deaveusinn to Gitve ewer bis ows fears by tts toudiness. This Mr. and Mrs. Barrett are performing at Providence. The 
improving themselves in target firing = |} was, of course, applauded by the groundlings, as such faults Microcosm says Mr. Stanley is a superior actor to Mr. Bar 
Concert.—Vanxhall and Castle Garden are at present en- l\always are. Mrs. Daff’s Angelica was performed in her usu- ree, There is no disputing about tastes.—A Philadelphia 
ivened with musical concerts, supported by the combined |! al style of excellence. This character, however, is not suf-| oe eae thet Rive Stichney’s acting sometimes reminds 
powers of Mrs. Jefferson, and Messrs. Keene and Howard.) ficient fally to develope her powers.—The Park Theatre, | atm of — Batiereby. By ond by he wil tell us that the 
Mrs. Jefferson is the late Mrs Burke—apropos—We most | having undergone repairs, is to open on Monday next, with style of Tully occasionaly resembles that of Gicero.—The 
respectiully and sincerely tender this lady our best wishes || Paul Pry. —Mr. Booth and his family arrived last week, in j country wR are getting into the habit of advertising their 
upon her marriage ; with all other compliments, usvaily paid || good health, at Baltimore; and Mr. Elliston at this city. |runaway subscribers. A paper from the western part of this 
and received on such occasions. The highly gifted trio, at-|| They are both heartily welcome. Mr. Elliston, late mana- | state contains the names and addresses of no jess than sizteen 


7 ras 2 - ' > > g.— 0 one ie a : 
tracts crowds of admiring visitres to both places, particularly || ger of Drury Lane, has, for many years, maintained the first of these persons.—We will conclude this summary with the 
7 following, from a foreign journal:—Dr. Parr thought that 


the latter, which, as the Italians have now ceased perform. ||rank in certain departments of comedy. In the early part of | ’ 
ime, fo @ Savaunite susest withtavese of exaie. his career, he was also highly successful in tragedy ; and in a man’s happiness was secure in proportion to the small! 
Thesaurus Poeticus, or Poetical Treasury —We have look- ‘some characters cteed agninet Soha Kembie Bimesif. He veer hart adam Bosna neg ond “ nome a 
ed over a work, compiled by a clergyman of this city, which i hes, however, as a London « — observes, strangely suffered lself. Some one hid to him “ Then on “ - whee 
lias been lately published with the above title. Itisa selec- j regedy to clip through his fingers, and has ‘not attempted it nen is to cuf down your wants Parr M v lied, No. “ya 
tion of the choicest descriptions, similes, and sentiments of, for a long time.—Stephen Price, Esq. lessee of the Park ents is fr Pas let them parte . ephied, No, sir, my 
the most celebrated foreign and American poets. Books of| Theatre, has become lessee and general manager of Drury | 4 family Conneniieen uni Nn sessing: slong Fieet-ctreet 
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Hove known, he shifted so from one to t’other, 
Till g wessing, from a pleasure, grew a task, 
At this eptstolary, * Lron mask ” 
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THE MINSTREL. 





a 
TO A FRIEND IN AFFLICTION. 


There is sadness on thy brow, 
A cioud hath o’er thy spirit pass’d ; 
And that high soul hath learned to bow 
Beneath the gloom around it cast. 


I view thee—bright and beaming star, 
Of all of good or ill to me! 

And mark thy radiance sinking far 
‘Mid sorrow’s deep obscurity ! 


I watch thy smile—that smile where, oft, 
The soul of joy and rapture spoke— 

Tis mournful now—but geutle—soft— 
As if from heaven the impulse woke ! 


But, were it fraught with rapture now, 
(Though bright as morning’s sunny rays,) 
It could not wake that sacred glow 
Thy pensive smile hath power to raise 


And from thine orb’'s resplendent beam 
The soul of fire hath died away, 

But left a lingering, quenchless gleam, 
More lovely in its slow decay ! 


To me, thou seem’st a planet, shorn 
Of glory by rebellious clouds ; 

And J a weeping bud—to mourn 
A lot which me in dimness shrouds. 


More loved! more lovely, in thy grief, 
Than aught of joy could render thee— 
I scarce can wish that heart relief, 
By sorrow thrice endeared to me ! 
I would not view another stand, 
With friendly zeal, beside thee now ; 
I would not, that a stranger's hand 
Should chase the gloom from that loved brow. 


What hand can calm its throb like mine, 
Or pour the unction o'er thy heart’ 
Affection hath a touch more fine 
Than al! the hollow wiles of art! 


The sacred task be mine, alone, 

To cheer thy soul's despondency ; 
And, when all brighter things are fown 
My heart be still a home, to thee ! 

Ncnacconel sia Aeeelenaienaal 


MY LOVES AND MY HATES 


I love the mortal who inherits 
A generous, independent mind : 
The few, whose own intrinsic merits 
Adorn and benefit mankind. 


I hate the sordid, selfish many, 
The cringing, servile, mean and base— 
The tongue that lies to save a penny— 
The knavish heart with smiling face. 


1 love the man who feels indignant, 
When whispered slanders meet his ear 

Who cherishes no thoughts malignant, 
But aims to keep his conscience clear. 


I hate the wholesale scandal dealer, 
The petty, sly retailer, too ; 
I hate the reputation stealer, 
The friendship masked with heart untrue 


I love the man, whose noble spirit, 
Nor wealth, nor power can debase ; 
In whose affections humble merit 
Is sure to find a welcome place 


I hate the shameless ostentation 
Of hypocrites, and fools, and knaves; 
I hate the thirst for adulation, 
That food for kings, and breath of slaves 


In short, I love whate’er conduces 
To make us happy, good, or great ; 
Whatever in the mind produces 
A tranquil, self-approving state 


i hate whatever can degrade us, 
Beneath the dignity of man, 

Whate’er dishonours Him who made us, 
Or dou its the wisdom of his plan 

















THE FAIRY. 
There stood he tranced, till, in the air, 
Warbled music passed along; 
So softly sweet, so finely clear! 
This was sure a Fairy song. 


For now no woodlark waked to sing ; 
Every little eye was closed ; 

On slender foot, with drooping wing, 
In its home each bird reposed, 


Save one; and, where he winged his way 
Pleased, Edwy heard his strain advance ; 
On bis smooth neck a Fairy lay, 
Or rather, did a Fairy dance. 
A veil of gossamer she wore, 
All spangled round with primrose dew; 
A star-beam for a wand she bore, 
Which she from Venus slyly drew. 


This little bird on circling pinions 
Wantoned over Edwy's head ; 
Then to its shady, loved dominions 

With its Fairy lady sped. 
The while his Fairy lady trills 
** To the beech-woods follow me 
Up the lawns and o'er the hills, 
To the high woods follow me !"’ 


In tiny echoes—*“ Follow me! 
All the hills and glades prolong ; 

From every bush and hollow tree 
Seemed to rise the choral song. 


And Edwy round each hollow tree, 
Spied the motley Elves at play ; 
While thick as emmets, ‘‘ Follow me !”’ 
They sang again, and passed away 
take allies ieee 
THE ELIND MINSTREL. 
‘Twas sweet the softened mind to trace 
Beaming upon time-hardened face, 
Won by still harmony to rest; 
And all unconscious of the tear, 
That stranger, to such brow severe, 
Upon the closing eyelid pressed. 
But sweeter ‘twas to mark the smile 
Of the blind minstrel o'er the strings ; 
Darkness nor want he knows, the while, 
As wide the storied verse he flings. 
For music can all wants beguile, 
With bright perception chase his night 
And can awake that glow of heart, 
Affection's dearest smiles impart ; 
For music is the blind man’s light! 
The beam that does, to mental ray, 
Image and sentiment display, 
The world of passion, living thought, 
All that the mind through sight e’er sought. 
Then sigh not that he dwells in night, 
For he hath music for his light. 
S oeensienneiineitmeiiminnitiains 


THE WRECK OF LOVE 


Love's barque was launched on rapture’s tide, 


In beauty's sunniest day ; 

And fearless on, in conscious pride, 
She ploughed her joyous way ; 

The breeze of bliss her snowy sails 
All soft and silent swelled ; 

O'er dimpled seas, with gentlest gales, 
Her careless course she held. 

Joy seized the helm ;—his wild commands 
The pilot, pleasure gave, 

The barque to steer to fairy lands, 
Where wisdom’s folly's slave. 

And o’er the glassy surface now, 
With heedless haste, she flies, 

While hope sits smilling on the brow, 

At hood-winked wisdom's eyes. 

But hark! along the deep has sped 
The hallowed dirge of wo; 

Joy drops the helm—and hope has fled— 
Pale pleasure shrinks below. 

Where art thou love ?—The billows roar 
About thy vessel's deck ; 

Love wakes upon distraction’s shore— 
Shame’s vortex gulfs the wreck 
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THE BOUQUET. 


Who'll buy my flowers? who'll buy my flowers? 
Fairer ne'er ‘iosson'd in Flora’s bowers; 
Listen ; then, listen, while 1 tell 

What kind of fowers I have to sell, 


The first is a rose in its beauty and pride, 

As bright as the bloom on the cheek of the bride ; 

But my rose is a flower, both breathing and moving ; 

A being who's formed to be loved and be loving— 

Her raven hair floats o’er her forebead of snow, 

And her eye sparkies out those dark ringlets below, 

And her cheek blushes sweet, and her red lip smiles brigh« 
But it is not her beauty, that gives us delight; 

"Tis the warmth of her heart—'tis the wealth of her soul— 
’Tis the ray of intelligence gilding the whole. 

‘Tis for this that we love her—who is there that knows 
Sweet Mary, but owns she indeed is the rose, 


The next is a flower that shrinks from the sun; 
Though formed to be gazed at, and sparkled upon ; 
*Tis the vale’s gentle lily—with ringlets of brown, 
O’er her white brow in rich clusters gracefully thrown 
With eyes of dark lustre, that flashes with light— 
Now bright as the stars—now soft as moonlight. 

And mind gives her forehead its loftiness—soul, 

Bids the blood un her cheek own its lovely control ; 
One instant the rose-bud is glowing out there, 

The next—'tis as pate as the snow-drop, so fair; 

Have you seen the fair maid, in whom all this is blended 
Then know that the lily’s for Ellen intended. 


Then comes the Carnation—fair flowers of the spring, 
O’er which Zephyr hath passed with his rainbow-like wing 
It hath caught the fair tints of the morning’s first hours 
And our voices bave hailed it the fairest of flowers; 
Come, gaze on the red lip and azure-bued eye ; 

The first, like the sunset—the last, noon’s blue sky; 

Look on the white brow, and the glossy brown bair 

Like shadows on mountain-top, fleeting and fair ; 

Ask ye—who’'s the maid whose tace is so bright? 

In Emily's eye read an answer in light. 


Among them all, is a withering bud, 

That was plucked at noon, in the wild, wild wood 

With neither beauty, bloom, nor grace, 

With nought to claim in soul or face ; 

This bud I will cast in scorn away— 

Harriet’s emblem spoils my sweet Bouquet. 
emeremenecees 


ANTICIPATION. 

I wait the hour anticipation brings 

Already to my view; it comes, adorned 

With hues bright as the cloud-strung bow, 

That spans celestial spheres; and changing stil! 

Its varying beauty, as the warm ray 

Of fancy beams upon it, creating for berself, 

Ideal scenes, where friends, perhaps, shall meet 

Exchanging all the chastened flow of mirth, 

And words of kind endearing tenderness; 

And looks, congenial as the blended clouds, 

Reflecting all the softened light of day 

Through shaded tinges; and voices, mingling 

Like the soft glee of ocean’s murmuring waves 

In one bland strain of music and of love: 

While every form is clad in graceful robe, 

Light as the mountain-mist. Then doth she dwel, 

With fond delight on the presented scene, 

Soft tinctured by herself. While distance adds 

A charm for ever new ; and when the glow 

Of beauteous picturing recedes,—still on, 

And farther on the fairy view appears, 

How bright, and how inviting does it seem 

Until sad truth disrobes, successively, 

Each coming hour of its delusive smile, 

Revealing nought but wo, in life’s dark range 

Of desolating gloom; and no kind friend 

To calm the sigh and wipe away the tear 

Of disappointed hope. Ab,no! "tis thea 

Dark tempests lower, and angry lightnings gleam 

In horror round—and passion’s whirlwind blast» 

The silvered vision of futurity. 

But hush, wild thought! nor image thus the du 

And cold reality of present time! 

Again with potent power let fancy paint 

The smile of future hope,—fair as the morn 

And Pll again indulge in golden dreams— 

Again soar on anticipation’s wing, 

That wafts to peace, and joy, and happiress, 

And every-charm delusive fancy weaves. w 

a 
TASTE WITH A VENGEANCE. 

The dance was o'er, each gallant bow'd upto his partner fai: 
And to a seat ‘mong the crowd, led ber with tender care. 
Then banded round was cooling ice, jellies of various hues ; 
Cakes, fruits, and so forth, in trays. for each sweet girl to choos 
I pressed Maria hard, and said, my love what will you take, 
Blanc mange, ice-cream, or lemonade, o: jelly with a cake. 
Or else perhaps some sangaree ; what shall I order in? 
Away with all your trash says she, "tl take a glass of gir 
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